CARDINAL    WOLSEY
sent him messages of comfort and assurances of his continued
kindly feelings. But he must give up the chancellorship,
which was given to Sir Thomas More.
His old opponents were not so compassionate. When
Parliament opened in November a committee of both
Houses was appointed and drew up a long statement of
the offences of the late minister. The flood of accusations
reduced themselves to forty-five, and left few fields of
Wolsey's activity untouched in their bitter complaints, and
few of his sins unremembered and uncondemned. It was
not in the form of an impeachment or a bill of attainder;
it only asked the King that Wolsey " be so provided for
that he never have any power, jurisdiction, or authority
hereafter to trouble, vex, or impoverish the commonwealth/'
The fall from such a height as Wolsey had attained, so
complete a reversal of his policy, the condemnation of such
a series of violations of law and charity as in his pride he
had allowed himself to commit could hardly have occurred
with less loss to dignity and consideration than it did. It
would have been well for him if he had remembered that
when such as he falls, " he falls, like Lucifer, never to hope
again.33 But there remained a year of restless hoping and
scheming for a return to power, with how much loyalty or
disloyalty it is impossible, to tell. Intrigues and suspicious
actions reached the ears of the King and his councillors,
and brought about Wolsey's banishment to his distant See
of-York. For a while it would seem that his restless spirit
might find sufficient satisfaction in the unexpectedly cordial
welcome given him by the people of his archdiocese, in the
kindly services he was able to do them, in the repair of his
neglected Church buildings, and in his religious duties.
But his secret negotiations came to include the French and
Spanish ambassadors, incriminating correspondence was
seized, he awakened suspicion by calling a convocation at
York for November 7, 1530, and issuing a general appeal
for attendance by the gentry, clergy, and common people
of the north, the old region of rebellion, at his enthronement
as archbishop in the cathedral which he would see for the
first time that day.
Without waiting for that day, at Cawood in Yorkshire,
November 4, he was arrested for treason, and began a
wearisome journey, the end of which would have been the
Tower of London. But he was old, by the standards of